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order, and they particularly deplored the subjugation of the Church by the state. Some of their leaders (Yuri Samarin, Prince Vladimir Cher-kassky) took a prominent part in the emancipation of the serfs. The movement's religious exclusiveness determined its attitude towards panslavism. Accepting the supremacy of Greek Orthodoxy as its principal dogma, slavophilism regarded as traitors to the cause of Slavdom Slavic nations that had embraced a different creed. The Slavophiles were particularly hostile to Catholic Poland, and Samarin and Cher-kassky were among the most ruthless and uncompromising agents of the Russification of Poland after the Polish uprising of 1863. But even in their attitude towards the Slavic nations professing Greek Orthodoxy the Slavophiles tended to uphold the supremacy of Great Russia (Velikorossiia), and were, for instance, hostile to Ukrainian nationalism, which they branded as separatism. Until the Crimean War they showed but casual interest in the fate of the Balkan Slavs. In later years, soft-pedaling its criticism of the government, slavophilism became identified with many official reactionary policies. Its following was limited, and came chiefly from the landed nobility. Ivan Aksakov admitted in 1856 that while the name of Belinsky was revered by every thoughtful young man in provincial Russia, the Slavophiles were practically unknown.9
Slavophilism was frowned upon by the government. The Slavic question, according to Uvarov's circular of May 30, 1847, "may be used by ill intentioned persons for the excitement of minds and the spreading of dangerous propaganda, criminal and obnoxious"; when Russia suffered and needed assistance, the circular argued, she was not helped by other Slavic nations who "now stretch out to us their arms and beg for protection, not so much from motives of brotherly love as from considerations of petty and not always disinterested [sic] selfishness," The first issue of the Slavophile publication Moskowskii Sbornik (1852) was allowed to appear, but the second issue was prohibited, publication was suspended, and the editor suffered a penalty. The journals of the westerners fared no better.
With the approach of the stormy year 1848, Russian intellectuals found it increasingly difficult to dwell in the ivory tower of philosophi-
0 Alexis Veselovsky, a distinguished literary critic, notes that slavophilism, as a romantic and sentimental national literary movement with a strong mystical and messianic tinge, is a universal phenomenon. Similar movements are found in Germany, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and among the Czechs, as well as in other countries.